











The Battle of the 
Supper Dishes 





Tod and Ted were so furiously 
angry that if you had dropped water on the 
back of their necks it would have sizzled. 

“You’re going to wash the supper dishes 
tonight, and that’s that,” Tod shouted, and 
slapped Ted across the face. 

“If that’s the way you feel about it, take 
that!” stormed Ted, and punched Tod in the 
eye. 

“Enough of this!” Mother had appeared 
on the scene! “Both of you sit down and 
don’t say another word for ten minutes.” 

Tod and Ted sat, fussing and fuming, but 
not daring to speak. Ten minutes later, 
mother returned. 

“Now, Tod,” she said, “tell me what all 
this fighting was about.” 

“It was really Ted’s fault,” Tod began. 
“He makes me wash the dishes every night, 
every night, every night, while he gets off 
with just drying them. I stood it long 
enough, but tonight I told him that he was 
going to wash or else. He got mad, but you 
can’t blame me for that.” 

“All right,” said mother, “now let’s hear 
what you have to say, Ted.” 

“It was his fault,” Ted exploded. “I know 
he usually washes the dishes. So tonight I 
decided I’d wash them. Of course, when he 
got so fighty mad—well, a fellow’s got to 
defend himself.” 
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“You mean you had decided you would 
wash the dishes tonight?” mother asked. 

“Sure,” said Ted. 

“Then why the fuss? Did Tod know you 
were willing to wash?” 

“He didn’t give me a chance to tell him.” 

“I see,” said mother. “So there wouldn’t 
have been any fight at all if you boys had 
made sure you knew what you were fighting 
about before you started. Is that right?” 

“Sure,” said Ted. Silence from Tod. 

“If I were to tell you that a whole war 
was fought because two countries failed to 
find out first what there was to fight about, 
you would think I was exaggerating,” 
mother said, “but it really happened.” 

“When?” said Ted. 

“It was called the War of 1812,” mother 
said. “For years, ships of the British Navy 
had been stopping American merchant ships 
on the high seas and searching them to see 
what cargo they carried. This made the 
Americans blisteringly angry. On June 17, 
1812, the American Government voted to 
go to war with England. What the Ameri- 
cans didn’t know was that the day before 
they declared war—on June 16—the British 
Government announced that they would 
stop searching American ships. Unfortu- 
nately, there was no radio to get the news 
across the Atlantic. Thousands of men died, 
homes and ships were destroyed, millions of 
dollars were wasted—though there was 
nothing for the two countries to fight 
about!” 

“Pretty stupid of them,” said Tod. 

“But look at yourselves,” said mother. 
“One black eye, half an hour wasted, and 
the food now stuck on the dishes so tight 
it will be twice as hard to get off. You could 
have had those dishes done already if you 
had made sure there was something to fight 
about before you started punching.” 

Ted and Tod walked silently into the 
kitchen, Ted to the sink, Tod to the towels. 

Some time afterward, while Tod was 
reading the Bible Year, he came across 
Proverbs 18:13. “He that answereth a mat- 
ter before he heareth it, it is folly and shame 
unto him.” It fitted the Battle of the Supper 
Dishes so well he had to run and read it 
to Ted. 


Your friend, 


Ountenee Waal 
































The explosion in the locker room was 


Just for Fun 


By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


ANCY Mr. Matthews finishing the lan- 

guage class three minutes early! Nothing 
could have suited Gary better, and he flew 
down the two flights of school steps and 
rushed into the locker room. No one was 
there—surely everything was in his favor 
today! He placed a large firecracker in an 
empty locker, lit a long fuse, and then raced 
up the stairs two at a time and was in his 
seat, all innocent looking, by the time Mrs. 
Amos arrived for history class. 

No teacher knew that Gary had been out 
of the room and the boy appeared to be con- 
centrating on his Australian History book 
(this happened in Australia) when actually 
he was listening for an explosion in the base- 
ment locker room. After all, Guy Fawkes had 
had his fun in his day, when he had tried to 


Gary raced for the stairs so he could be back in 
his history class before the firecracker went off. 
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blow up the Houses of Parliament in England 
by exploding gunpowder in the basement on 
November 5, 1605, so why shouldn’t Gary 
set off a little explosion in the basement 
today, November 5, 1959? Besides, this was 
history class. He was re-enacting history. 
What could be wrong about that? 

The teacher observed Gary’s unusual at- 
tention to his book and noticed his reddened 
face and felt sure he must be getting sick. 

Then the firecracker went off with a most 
satisfying bang. There was a crash of metal 
as a door hit a wall. Gary’s face lit up and 
several of his classmates flashed him secret 
congratulations with their eyes. 

The teacher saw the exchange of looks and 
wondered, but decided that the time was 
not opportune for questioning. 

Downstairs, the metal locker had been 

To page 22 

















BUDDY'S 


Instant Cramming 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 





patie wasn’t doing very well in his 
schoolwork. There were so many other 
more exciting things to think about that 
Buddy had a terrible time trying to settle 
down to solid thinking and steady plodding. 

That was the reason why the six-weeks 
tests had sneaked up on him before he real- 
ized they were coming. He was quite startled 
when his teacher informed him that unless he 
got an A on his science test he would fail in 
the subject, and practically the same thing 
applied to all the other subjects too. 

It was almost funny to see how Buddy 
began to worry about his grades at the last 
minute. For once, he sat at his desk and 
allowed nothing to distract him. He had to 
do some cramming. He had to do some plan- 
ning. Fast. 

He thought over the cramming idea and 
threw it out. Why? There wasn’t time to 
cram six weeks’ worth of science and social 
studies and arithmetic and language and 
reading and spelling into two days. 

The second plan that presented itself was 


much easier and more attractive. Almost ex- 
citing. He remembered that Miss Conrad had 
her tests duplicated in the school office and 
that when she brought them into the room 
she usually put them in her Well, now, 
did she lock them in a drawer in the closet 
or did she put them in her desk? Which was 
it? Oh, bother! 

Well, he’d watch and wait. This would be 
cramming turned easy. “Instant cramming,” 
you might call it, just like instant puddings 
and instant mashed potatoes and all the other 
“instant” things in mother’s food cupboard. 
Instant cramming. That was it. 

On the afternoon before the science test 
was due, the school secretary came into the 
room with a pile of papers. A nervous flutter 
went over the room. There were a few shivers 
and shudders and groans. Buddy remained 
silent, pleased with himself. Things were 
turning out better than he had hoped. 

Miss Conrad was in the middle of explain- 
ing the solution to an arithmetic problem. 
Absently she took the test papers, thanked 
the secretary, then placed the tests in the 
top drawer of her desk, no doubt intending 
to put them away later for sufe keeping. 

If only she wouldn’t remember to put 
them away! Buddy thought and schemed 
through the rest of the arithmetic period. At 
last he came up with a plan, and he just 
hoped it would work. 

“I’m not feeling well, Miss Conrad,” 
said when the period was nearly over. 
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“Would it be O.K. with you if I stayed in the 
room instead of going out to P.E. just this 
once?” 

Buddy could almost feel his head splitting 
open from the imaginary headache. Miss 
Conrad said, “Talk it over with the principal 
and if he says you may, then it’s all right 
with me.” Buddy didn’t seem to turn a hair 
at the deception he was working. 

In the school office he said, “Mr. Mosier, 
my teacher says it’s O.K. with her, if you 
will give me permission to stay in from P.E. 
period this afternoon. There’s a bit of work 
I have to get caught up on.” 

“Well, Buddy, it sounds good to me if you 
want to work,” said Mr. Mosier. “In fact, it 
sounds very good.” He patted Buddy on the 
shoulder in his fatherly way. “Yes, you may 
stay in and work.” 

Buddy went to his room, whistling. It had 
been much easier than he had dared to expect. 
He reported back to Miss Conrad, and as the 
other students filed out of the room, he sat 
at his desk holding his head in his hands. 
Miss Conrad asked if he would like anything 
before she left the room. “No, thank you,” he 
said. He’d just rest and soon he’d be O.K. 

After a few minutes of waiting to make 
sure everyone was at P.E. and the coast was 
clear, Buddy went to Miss Conrad’s drawer. 
He was about to take a copy of the test when 
the door opened. Miss Ranier from across the 
hall looked in. “Where is Miss Conrad this 
period?” she asked. 

“At P.E.,” Buddy said brightly. 























Miss Ranier closed the door. 

“Close shave,” Buddy whispered to himself 
and hurriedly snatched a science test and 
raced back to his desk to hide it among his 
papers. 

Miss Ranier went back to her classroom, 
puzzled. There could have been only one 
good reason why Buddy was at Miss Conrad's 
desk drawer. Miss Conrad might have sent 
him from the P.E. class to get something for 
her. But what if she hadn't? There cropped 
up about a dozen reasons that were not good. 
Miss Ranier argued with herself a little, then 
decided to find Miss Conrad, just so she and 
Miss Conrad would know exactly what was 
going on. It did not take her long to find out 
that Buddy did not have permission to be 
at the teacher’s desk. 

Miss Conrad asked Miss Ranier to go back 
to the room and take the science tests to her 
own room until the P.E. class was over. 

Buddy managed very nicely to smuggle the 
test paper home after school, and with the 
aid of his textbook he found the answers to 
every question and memorized them. This 
was really instant cramming! He was pleased. 

Next morning Buddy tried to act as 
though the test was the usual agonizing thing 
tests always were for him. Miss Conrad cast 
him a quick glance every little while, but he 
even deceived her. That is, he deceived her 
until she came to marking the papers. Buddy's 
score was perfect. Buddy just wasn’t one to 
make a perfect score, a fact which Miss 
Conrad knew very well. To page 14 


Buddy’s plan was working fine. The room was emtpy, 
he had found the tests—and then the door opened! 
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WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN—IV 


RAGGYLUG 


The Story of a Cottontail Rabbit 
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Rag’s mother taught him what foods he should eat. 


AGGYLUG, or Rag, was the name of a 
young cottontail rabbit. It was given him 
from his torn and ragged ear, a life mark that 
he got in his first adventure. He lived with 
his mother in Olifant’s Swamp, where I made 
their acquaintance and gathered, in a hun- 
dred different ways, the little bits of proof 
and scraps of truth that at length enabled me 
to write this history. 

Those who do not know the animals well 
may think I have humanized them, but those 
who have lived so near them as to know 
somewhat of their ways and their minds will 
not think so. 

Truly rabbits have no speech as we under- 
stand it, but they have a way of conveying 
ideas by a system of sounds, signs, scents, 
whisker touches, movements, and example 
that answers the purpose of speech; and it 
must be remembered that though in telling 
this story I freely translate from rabbit into 
English, I repeat nothing that they did not 
say. 

"The rank swamp grass bent over and con- 
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First of Two Parts 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


cealed the snug nest where Raggylug’s 
mother had hidden him. She had partly cov- 
ered him with some of the bedding, and, as 
always, her last warning was to “lie low and 
say nothing, whatever happens.” Though 
tucked in bed, he was wide awake and his 
bright eyes were taking in that part of his 
little green world that was straight above. A 
blue jay and a red squirrel, two notorious 
thieves, were loudly berating each other for 
stealing, and at one time Rag’s home bush 
was the center of their fight; a yellow war- 
bler caught a blue butterfly but six inches 
from his nose, and a scarlet-and-black lady- 
bug, serenely waving her knobbed feelers, 
took a long walk up one grass-blade, down 
another, and across the nest and over Rag’s 
face—and yet he never moved or even 
winked. 

After a while he heard a strange rustling of 
the leaves in the near thicket. It was an “"@ 
continuous sound, and though it went thisW 
way and that way and came ever nearer, there 
was no patter of feet with it. Rag had lived 
his whole life in the swamp (he was three 
weeks old) and yet had never heard anything 
like this. Of course, his curiosity was greatly 
aroused. His mother had cautioned him to lie 
low, but that was understood to be in case 
of danger and this strange sound without 
footfalls could not be anything to fear. 





























The low rasping went past close 
at hand, then to the right, then back, 
and seemed going away. Rag felt he 
knew what he was about; he wasn’t 
a baby; it was his duty to learn what 
it was. He slowly raised his roly- 
poly body on his short fluffy legs, 
lifted his little round head above 
the covering of his nest, and peeped 
out into the woods. The sound had 
ceased as soon as he moved. He saw 
nothing, so took one step forward 
to get a clear view, and instantly 
found himself face to face with an 
enormous black serpent. 

“Mammy,” he screamed in mortal 
terror as the monster darted at him. 
With all the strength of his tiny 
limbs he tried to run. But in a flash 
the snake had him by one ear and whipped 
his coils around him to gloat over the help- 
less little baby bunny he had secured for 
dinner. 

“Mam-my—Mam-my,” gasped poor little 
Raggylug as the cruel monster began slowly 
choking him to death. Very soon the little 
one’s cry would have ceased, but bounding 
through the woods straight as an arrow came 
Mammy. No longer a shy, helpless little 
Molly Cottontail, ready to fly from a shadow, 
the mother’s love was strong in her. The 
cry of her baby had filled her with the cour- 
age of a hero, and—hop, she went over that 
horrible reptile. Whack, she struck down at 
him with her sharp hind claws as she passed, 
giving him such a stinging blow that he 
squirmed with pain and hissed with anger. 

“M-a-m-m-y,” came feebly from the little 








Rag’s ear was torn by the teeth of a black snake. 


one. And Mammy came leaping again and 
again and struck harder and fiercer until the 
loathsome reptile let go the little one’s ear 
and tried to bite the old one as she leaped 
over. But all he got was a mouthful of wool 
each time, and Molly’s fierce blows began to 
tell, as long bloody rips were torn in the black 
snake’s scaly armor. 

Things were now looking bad for the 
snake; and bracing himself for the next 
charge, he lost his tight hold on the baby 
bunny, who at once wriggled out of the coils 
and away into the underbrush, breathless 
and terribly frightened, but unhurt save that 
his left ear was much torn by the teeth of 
that dreadful serpent. 

Molly now had gained all she wanted. She 
had no notion of fighting for glory or re- 
venge. Away she went into the woods and the 
little one followed the shining beacon of her 
snow-white tail until she led him to a safe 
corner of the swamp. 

Old Olifant’s Swamp was a rough, bram- 
bly tract of second-growth woods, with a 
marshy pond and a stream through the 
middle. A few ragged remnants of the old 
forest still stood in it and a few of the still 
older trunks were lying about as dead logs 
in the brushwood. The land about the pond 
was of that willow-grown sedgy kind that 
cats and horses avoid, but that cattle do not 
fear. The drier zones were overgrown with 
briers and young trees. The outermost belt of 
all, that next the fields, was of thrifty, 


A swamp sparrow was singing on a long, bending rush. 
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ON THE NIGHT OF APRIL 14- 1S, 1912, THE LUXURY Ga, 
LINER S.S. T/TANIC, ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND, TO NEW YORK, STRUCK 
AN ICEBERG AND SANK, WITH A LOSS OF MORE 
THAN 1,500 LIVES. OUT OF THIS TRAGEDY CAME 
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gummy-trunked young pines whose living 
needles in air and dead ones on earth offer 
so delicious an odor to the nostrils of the 
passer-by, and so deadly a breath to those 
seedlings that would compete with them for 
the worthless waste they grow on. 

All around for a long way were smooth 
fields, and the only wild tracks that ever 
crossed these fields were those of a thor- 
oughly bad and unscrupulous fox that lived 
only too near. 

The chief indwellers of the swamp were 
Molly and Rag. Their nearest neighbors were 
far away, and their nearest kin were dead. 
This was their home, and here they lived 
together, and here Rag received the training 
that made his success in life. 

Molly was a good little mother and gave 
him a careful bringing up. The first thing 
he learned was “to lie low and say nothing.” 
His adventure with the snake taught him the 
wisdom of this. Rag never forgot that lesson; 
afterward he did as he was told, and it made 
the other things come more easily. 

The second lesson he learned was “freeze.” 
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It grows out of the first, and Rag was taught 
it as soon as he could run. 

“Freezing” is simply doing nothing, turn- 
ing into a statue. As soon as he finds a foe 
near, no matter what he is doing, a well- 
trained cottontail keeps just as he is and stops 
all movement, for the creatures of the woods 
are of the same color as the things in the 
woods and catch the eye only while moving. 
So when enemies chance together, the one 
who first sees the other can keep himself 
unseen by “freezing” and thus have all the 
advantage of choosing the time for attack 
or escape. Only those who live in the woods 
know the importance of this; every wild 
creature and every hunter must learn it; all 
learn to do it well, but not one of them 
can beat Molly Cottontail in the doing. Rag’s 
mother taught him this trick by example. 
When the white cotton cushion that she al- 
ways carried to sit on went bobbing away 
through the woods, of course Rag ran his 
hardest to keep up. But when Molly stopped 
and “froze,” the natural wish to copy made 
him do the same. To page 16 














The Girl Who Had No Talents 


, & By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


ERI came in from school looking as though 

she had just swallowed a gallon of vinegar 

or eaten a barrel of dill pickles. She stomped 

up the stairs with heavy feet and slammed 
the door of her room. 

Later, when mother called her down to 
help fix supper, there were more door slam- 
mings and more heavy steps as Jeri almost 
fell down the stairs. 














“What's the matter, dear?” mother asked 
kindly when the girl reached the bottom. 
“Tell me about it.” 

“I’m just no good, that’s what,” Jeri burst 
out, and the tears she had been fighting all 
afternoon streamed down her cheeks. Mother 
led her to the sofa to sit down. She waited 
until the girl’s sorrow had subsided, then 
again asked what was the matter. 

“Well,” Jeri began, “so many of the other 
girls can do things and I can’t do anything. 
Nancy plays the piano, Lucy plays the ac- 
cordion, Martha and Esther sing, and Laura 
recites such lovely readings. But what can I 
do? Nothing!” And Jeri burst into tears 
again. Mother finally learned that all this had 
come to light because the teacher was plan- 
ning a talent program and had inquired from 
the pupils just what each one could do. It 
happened that grandmother was visiting that 
afternoon, and while mother was trying to 
think of something to say to comfort Jeri, 
grandmother had an idea. 

“Jeri, come and sit down on this stool. 
When you were a little girl you used to sit 
there every evening while I told you stories. 
Tonight I want you to forget that you are 
nearly thirteen, and pretend that you are a 
little girl listening to grandmother’s story. 
Will you do that?” 

Jeri giggled in spite of herself, and 
obediently sat on the little footstool at grand- 
mother’s feet. “Please, tell me a story,” she 
begged, imitating as exactly as she could 
the voice of a young child. 

Grandmother reached over and patted her 
hand as she began the story: “Once there was 
a great bandmaster named John Philip 


To page 14 
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“Forget that you are nearly thirteen,” grandmother 
said, “and sit right there while | tell you a story.” 
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THE BIBLE 


First Poetry Award 
By JACQUELINE SKEELS, Age 11 
Gaston, Oregon 


When I opened up the Bible 
The first thing | beheld 
Was its neatly printed pages 


And the stories that they held. 


The stories were from Moses, 
The chosen man of God, 

And about the blessed Jesus, 
Who walked this earthen sod. 


The nicest thing about it 

Is that everyone can read 
Its many, many pages 

And on their blessings feed. 


THE HOLY STAIRS 


First True-Story Award 
By RITA K. SCHAFFNER, Age 10 
Belgian Congo, Africa 


These stairs are supposed to be the stairs 
of Pilate’s courthouse, on which Jesus walked 
as he went to court. 

On certain spots are little glass plates over 
little holes. These holes are supposed to have 
been places where drops of Jesus’ blood fell 
as it trickled down from His forehead. The 
people lean over and kiss them. 

It is said that as Martin Luther was going 
up these stairs, all of a sudden a bright light 
flashed in front of him, and he saw the 
words, “The just shall live by his faith” 
(Hab. 2:4). 

He got up off his knees and walked right 
down those steps. 

Martin Luther became one of the pioneers 
of the Protestant belief. 

Isn’t that a thrilling story! I think it is! I 
have visited the Holy Stairs and have seen 
people going up them on their knees. 


MY SCRAPBOOKS 


Poetry Award 
By BRENDA LEE BOM, Age 10 
Hollydale, California 
Here | have three scrapbooks, 
As pretty as can be. 


I'll fill them to the very brim 
With things that are fun to see. 


First I'll start with cakes and pies, 






When Martin Luther was a boy early in 
the sixteenth century, his parents taught 
him to be a true Catholic. 

As he grew older he entered a monastery 
and became a monk. In order to become a 
monk he had to have his hair shaved off, 
and had to wear a certain kind of clothes. 

As Martin Luther grew older he began to 
study his Bible more and more. 

As you know, all good Catholics do certain 
things in order to be saved. One of the things 
they do is to go to Rome and climb the 
Scala Santa, or “Holy Stairs,” on their knees. 
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Then I'll turn to fruit; 
Then I'll go to animals, 
Which always look so cute. 


We'll add some summer pictures, 
Or spring in all its glow. 

We'll put in pictures of the fall, 
And winter's pure white snow. 


Next we'll put in insects, 
So mighty, yet so small. 
Now there are so many, 
You cannot count them all. 


aw 
* 




















Soon I heard my father running, so I got 
SABBATH up and dressed. I hurried as fast as I could, 


First Poetry Award and what do you suppose I saw? A wreck! 

By ANDREA CMELKO, Age 12 Two men had already gotten out of the 

Steten Island, New York smashed-up car. I don’t know how, but they 
did. 


Sabbath is a holy day, 
A day that Jesus blessed; 


“Six days thou shalt labor, z Fortunately, none of the men were hurt 
The seventh, thou shalt rest. badly. But the telephone pole fell on the 
[ ) So when the sun is going down car, and it was completey ruined. 


And Sabbath closes in Do you know what was found in the 
Let's ask the Lord in heaven above car? A bottle of whisky! 


To cleanse our every sin. I hope this is a lesson to you all. Never 
And if you pray on Sabbath, drink. 


Sincerely as you do, 
I know He'll be on Sabbath 
Especially nice to you. 


scciiitiass THOROUGHBRED 
First Art Award 
POLLY 
By CLYDE GAREY, JR., Age 14 
First Poetry Award London, Kentucky 


By NEROLI GREIVE, Age 13 


Cooranbong, Australia 


One man was trapped inside. My father 
helped him out. 


Polly is a parrot 
Who's green as green can be; 

With breast of green and wings of blue, 
And she belongs to me! 


Polly is a parrot 

Who sleeps in a cage of wires 
Or in plants of carrot 

When she of the daylight tires. 


Polly eats her food and then 
She tucks herself to sleep, 

Especially on gloomy days 
When there's rain and sleet. 


Polly is a parrot 
With very playful ways: 
When we go fo find her 
She's hiding from our gaze. 





I'D RATHER BE SOBER 


True-Story Award 
By GLENN DALE STIMPSON, Age 10 
Petersburg, Virginia 
Three men were riding in a car, going 


really fast. Then I saw a lot of dust flying, 
but couldn’ tell what had happened. 
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The Treasure Chest Banks 


By KATHY LEIERITZ 


| em doorbell rang, and Debbie ran ex- 
citedly to answer it. She loved company, 
but to her surprise, it wasn’t company at all 
this time. It was just a newspaper boy. Deb- 
bie was suddenly very interested though, for 
she saw a beautiful story-book doll in a red 
dress in the newspaper boy’s hand. 

Right away in the back of Debbie’s mind, 
she knew how lovely the brown-haired doll 
would look on her twin bed. 

She took her eyes off the doll, and listened 
intently as the paperboy said, “Would your 
mother be interested in subscribing to this 
newspaper? Along with a subscription we 
give this beautiful story-book doll. I'm sure 
you would like it, wouldn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” sighed Debbie, but with little 
hope of getting it. “I would like to have that 
doll more than anything in the whole world! 
But even my aunt isn’t here. Can you come 
back later, and I'll see if I can get the 
money?” 

The newspaper boy said, “Yes, I'll be back 
in a couple of days.” 

Debbie didn’t realize what she had done. 
The only thing she thought of was that pretty 
doll in the red dress, and of how much she 
wanted it. 

She fairly flew into the bedroom to tell 
the exciting news to her sister, Bobbie Ann. 
“Oh, sister, the paperboy is going to bring 
me the most beautiful story-book doll, 
dressed in a lovely red dress! But he won't 
give it to me until I give him the money.” 

“Money for what? What are you talking 
about? We don’t have any money, except 
what's in our treasure banks, and you know 
we can’t touch that,” Bobbie Ann said. 

“Well,” said the little sister, “all we have 
to do is to take his paper for one month, and 
he'll give me that gorgeous doll. Don’t you 
think I might as well use the money in my 
bank?” 
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Bobbie Ann was a year and a half older 
than her sister, and she realized what Debbie 
had done. 

“Debbie,” said Bobbie Ann, “you know 
auntie doesn’t want a newspaper, and we 
don’t even know how to open our banks any- 
way. There’s a secret lock on them. Debbie, 
you shouldn’t have done this!” 

“Oh,” sighed Debbie, “what shall I do? 
The paperboy said he would come back, and 
I told him I'd see if I could get the money. 
Do you suppose we could find the directions 
to open the bank somewhere? Do you sup- 
pose auntie put them in her dresser?” 

“I don’t know,” Bobbie Ann said, “but 
that’s where she puts important things. Let’s 
look, and we'd better hurry before she comes 
home.” 

The two girls finally found a piece of paper 
in the bottom drawer of auntie’s dresser. 

“This must be it,” cried Debbie. “Yes, here 
are the words “Treasure Bank.’ ” 

The two girls carefully read the directions. 

“Look here,” said Bobbie Ann, “it says 
there is a little pin that must be pushed to 
open the drawer where the money is. Hmmm, 
I don’t see a little pin in my bank. Oh, yes 
I do! Here it is! Good.” 

Now the banks were opened and the girls 
counted their money. Debbie felt she had 
enough to satisfy the newspaper boy. She ran 
to auntie’s room to put the directions back. 

By the time auntie came home, everything 
was calm on the outside; but many things 
were going on inside Debbie’s mind. She 
could hardly sleep that night. A little voice 
kept saying, “Daddy said to save your money. 
What will you do when the paper starts 
coming? What will daddy say? What will 
auntie say? Will daddy be happy?” Debbie 
rolled and tossed, but finally it was morning. 
Debbie didn’t know what to do, but she paid 
no attention to the voice inside. 
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The day the newspaper boy was to come, 
Debbie woke up early. She could hardly wait 
for auntie to go to work. All day she kept 
a sharp lookout for the newspaper boy. In 
the late afternoon she saw him coming down 
the street on his bicycle. 

“Oh, here comes my doll!” Debbie 
thought. “I'd better get out my money.” 

After Auntie’s name had been signed to a 
slip of paper, and the biggest share of Deb- 
bie’s money was put into the newsboy’s 
pocket, the happy girl ran to show her new 
doll to Bobbie Ann. 

“Yes, she is just lovely,” Bobbie Ann said. 
“But you'd better put her away before any- 
one sees her!” 

At first it was new and wonderful to Deb- 
bie to have such a pretty doll, but then— 
it wasn’t much fun to have to keep her hid- 
den all the time. Besides, that same little 
voice kept bothering her. As the days went 
by, Debbie almost cried every time she 
looked into her top dresser drawer. 

If Debbie thought the doll could remain 
hidden in the drawer forever, she was very 
much mistaken. She didn’t have a daddy that 
said to save money for nothing. And Debbie 
hadn’t realized how easy it is for one wrong 
to lead to others. Now that she knew how 
to open her bank, it was easy to be tempted 
by the music that came from the ice-cream 
man’s pushcart. 


The first time the sisters stood waiting for 
the ice-cream man to get to their house, 
Bobbie Ann said, “Do you remember what 
daddy said about saving our money for 
something special? He said for us not to eat 
many sweets. It’s not good for our teeth.” 
Even so, the ice-cream bars were bought and 
eaten . . . but somehow they didn’t taste as 
good as the ones daddy or auntie paid for. 

The ice-cream man began stopping at the 
house regularly, and the money in the banks 
was almost gone. Finally there came the time 
that the little girls realized they had only 
enough money for one more ice-cream bar; 
Debbie wouldn’t dare spend the big silver 
dollar that had been a special gift on ice 
cream. 

Debbie wished more than once that she 
had listened to the little voice that had whis- 
pered to her. She wished that she had kept 
out of auntie’s dresser while auntie was at 
work. She even wished that she had remem- 
bered what daddy had said about sweets 
being bad for little girls’ teeth, but when the 
music of the ice-cream wagon came, she 
couldn’t resist the temptation. 

“Come on, Bobbie Ann, this is our last 
ice cream,” she called, but just as she had 
given the man her money, daddy came 
around the corner. Debbie ran into the house, 
hoping daddy hadn’t seen her. 

The next few minutes were never to be 
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“Look,” said Bobbie Ann, “it says there is a little pin that must be pushed to open the banks.” 
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forgotten by either of the girls! Daddy had 
a way of getting to the bottom of things, and 
auntie wasn’t far behind him. There was all 
the evidence—opened banks, directions from 
auntie’s dresser, several newspapers, and the 
beautiful story-book doll in the red dress! 
Debbie even told daddy and auntie about the 
little voice she heard at night. 

Daddy said he had come home early to 
take the girls on a shopping trip. Big tears 
came into little eyes when the girls heard 
that. 

“Oh, Daddy, I’m so sorry,” Debbie cried. 
“Please forgive me.” 

“Me, too,” cried Bobbie Ann. 

“Well, girls, of course I'll forgive you, and 
I know you've learned a valuable lesson,” 
daddy said. “The next time you are tempted 
to do wrong, remember the little voice, and 
the shopping trip we couldn't take because 
the treasure banks were empty.” 

Then daddy gave both the girls a big hug! 





The Girl Who Had No Talents 
From page 9 


Sousa. You probably have heard of him, for 
he was one of the greatest bandmasters the 
world has ever known. He had a large band, 
often numbering seventy or more pieces, and 
he worked the band hard, for he was not sat- 
isfied without perfection. 

“One evening, as the band was rehearsing 
for an important engagement, the band- 
master suddenly lowered his baton, which is 
a sign that the band is to stop playing. Every- 
one wondered why Mr. Sousa had stopped 
them in the middle of a number. But they 
did not wonder long, for Sousa asked, ‘Where 
is the piccolo? I did not hear the piccolo.’ 
Now, Jeri, as you know, the piccolo is the 
smallest instrument in the entire band— 
only about eight inches long. Surely, you say, 
he could not miss that little thing when the 
big brass horns were blowing and the mass of 
trumpets were singing, but he did. He knew 
that it took the light, airy tones of the little 
piccolo to fill out the great harmonies of his 
band. 

“I often think of that story, Jeri, when I am 
tempted to think that God forgot to give me 
as many talents as He gave others. I may be 
nothing more than the little piccolo in God’s 
orchestra, but I am one instrument, and I 
must do my part. You may be just a little 
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piccolo too, Jeri, but your part is needed in 
God’s great symphony of life.” 

“Just what can I do, Grandma? I can’t 
think of a thing.” 

“I can think of several things you do well, 
dear,” answered grandmother. “They may not 
be things that would fit into a talent program, 
but they are just as important in God’s sight. 
Take Ingathering, for instance. Who was it 
who took in more money than any other 
junior last year? It seems to me her name was 
Jeri. And who sells more candy and pencils 
and what have you for the Home and School 
than any other person in school? Who is so 
dependable that any mother in the church 
will gladly leave her baby with her while she 
goes to Dorcas or prayer meeting? You see, 
Jeri, God did not leave you out when He 
gave talents. You may not have a lovely 
voice, but you can do a wonderful work for 
God. You may not have had the opportunity 
to learn to play the piano or the accordion, 
but you can help the teacher decorate the 
room; you have real talent with crepe paper, 
scissors, and Scotch tape. Do you see, dear?” 
And grandmother looked tenderly at her 
young granddaughter. 

“I surely do, Grandma, and thanks a mil- 
lion for setting me straight.” She kissed the 
soft wrinkles on grandmother’s forehead. 
“God surely knew what He was doing when 
He made grandmothers, you darling.” 


Buddy’s Instant Cramming 
From page 5 


Buddy was called to the office two days 
later. He went feeling confident that it 
couldn’t possibly be about his cheating. Too 
long a time had elapsed since then. But 
Buddy was wrong about that. Mr. Mosier and 
Miss Ranier and Miss Conrad were all sitting 
in the office. It wasn’t a comfortable situation 
for a fellow to be in. Buddy tried all the ways 
he could think of to deny that his perfect 
score wasn’t honestly come by, but his con- 
science finally won the day and he confessed, 
with a great deal of embarrassment. 

Of course, he was not permitted to keep 
his perfect score. His teacher gave him 
another test before he had time to study for 
it and he scraped by with a D. Thinking it 
over, Buddy decided that if he had studied 
instead of doing that “instant cramming” he 
possibly could have managed a C. 














STARTERS, 





QUITTERS, 


AND FINISHERS 


By BERT RHOADS 


Bi w was a great one for starting things. 
He'd launch out enthusiastically on ev- 
ery new idea that came along. But he al- 
ways quit when the going got rough. 

Bob was often rather slow about taking 
up a new idea. But once he started some- 
thing he carried on to the end. He finished 
no matter what the difficulties. 

Bill defended himself by saying, “There 
are lots of people who start things and 
quit.” And he was right. 

Bob didn’t have to defend himself. There 































































were too many people who admired him 
for the wonderful things he accomplished. 

There are always plenty of starters and 
quitters in the world. But the folks who 
have blessed the world are the finishers. 

Before Charles Lindbergh made his his- 
toric flight across the Atlantic, he practiced 
staying in the air for as long a time as it 
would take him to cross the Atlantic. 

His compass wouldn’t tell directions cor- 
rectly, so he made one that would. 

After he took off, he ran into rain. Ice 
began to form on the wings. He had prac- 
ticed what to do in such situations. He did 
it, and went on. At times he had to fly close 
to the water where a little careless dip of a 
lever would plunge him into the sea. But 
Lindbergh had completed his preparations 
before he took off. He had finished pre- 
paring before he left America. He finished 
the trip. 

When he landed in Paris he was offered 
some cigarettes. He must smoke, people 
said, to prove that he was a real man. But 
Lindberg refused; he didn’t use tobacco. 

The French wanted to give him some of 
their celebrated wine; but Lindbergh said, 
“I'm sleepy. I want a glass of milk, and 
then I want to go to bed.” 

Lindbergh not only finished his jobs, he 
was working hard to put a polish—a finish 
—on his character. 

Aristide Boucicaut was a French peddler 
many years ago. He was like Lindbergh in 
that he put a finish on his life activities. 





Mr. Bert Rhoads p for a t while cutting 
logs. He is nearing 90, but he still works hard. 
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With his horse and cart he went from door 
to door with his wares. His ambition was to 
do a better job of selling than any other 
French salesmen. 

Aristide and his wife wanted to buy a 
store in Paris. But first they felt they must 
put a better finish on their salesmanship. 
For the present they were content to be 
only clerks. But to be finished and accom- 
plished clerks they needed to study German 
and English. Also they needed to learn 
business arithmetic and bookkeeping. 
They spent some of their scanty earnings 
going to a night school. 

Then they bought a little store. They de- 
cided to sell no goods over the counter but 
what would be a good bargain for the buyer. 
The price would be tagged on each item 
and never changed. Every customer would 
be treated with the utmost fairness and 
courtesy. They would put on their selling a 
polish, a finish that would bring the cus- 
tomers back again and again. 

Soon they needed to hire clerks. They de- 
cided to treat them as sons and daughters 
and later let them become partners. But 
they chose to do more. When the clerks 
grew old they would need a pension. The 
Boucicauts provided for that. But even this 
was not enough. The Boucicauts built a 
beautiful rest home in the country near 
Paris where their needy or unfortunate 
clerks could go and be cared for. 


They called their store the Bon Marche, 
which is French for “Good Bargain Store.” 

The little store grew. From taking in 
$9,000 a year it grew in seventeen years to 
be one of the greatest mercantile business 
houses in Europe. The little store was made 
bigger and bigger until it covered a whole 
city block and was five stories high and 
taking in four million dollars a year and 
still growing. 

There were more than a hundred clerks. 
When they had trouble getting proper 
food, the fifth floor of the Bon Marche was 
made into a restaurant where anyone could 
get the best in eats at Bon Marche prices. 

How like the Master’s methods it all was! 
When the Good Shepherd went after the 
lost sheep He finished the job. Shortly be- 
fore His death He said, “I have finished the 
work which thou gavest me to do.” The 
apostle Paul says of Him, “He will finish the 
work, and cut it short in righteousness.” 

For each one of us heaven gives an extra, 
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added reward when we finish our work here. 
It makes no difference how humble the 
task may be, God wants us, each one, to 
finish our work for Him. 

For some months I have been sawing 
logs into fireplace wood. A common task is 
to cut and split a log eight feet long. First | 
saw the log into pieces sixteen inches long. 
Then I split these shorter pieces. My first 


sawing gives me my first block for split- 
ting. Each successive sawing gives me one i] = 
block. But the last sawing, the sawing that 
finishes the log, gives me two blocks—a 
double reward for finishing. 
It is this way in all the God-given tasks 
of life. There is an added reward. for fin- 
ishing. 





Raggylug 
From page 8 


But the best lesson of all that Rag learned 
from his mother was the secret of the brier 
bush. It is a very old secret now. When dan- 
gers are threatening poor bunny, he flies to 
the nearest brier bush, certain that it is ready 
with a million keen and poisoned daggers to 
defend him. 

So the secret that Rag had learned from 
his mother was, “The brier bush is your best 
friend.” 

Much of the time that season was spent in 
learning the lay of the land, and the bramble 
and brier mazes. And Rag learned them so 
well that he could go all around the swamp 
by two different ways and never leave the 
friendly briers at any place for more than 
five hops. 

It is not long since the foes of the cotton- 
tails were disgusted to find that man had 
brought a new kind of bramble and planted 
it in long lines throughout the country. It was 
so strong that no creatures could break it 
down, and so sharp that the toughest skin was 
torn by it. Each year there was more of :@ + 
and each year it became a more serious mat- 
ter to the wild creatures. But Molly Cotton- 
tail had no fear of it. She was not brought up 
in the briers for nothing. Dogs and foxes, 
cattle and sheep, and even man_ himself 
might be torn by those fearful spikes; but 
Molly understands it and lives and thrives 
under it. And the further it spreads the more 
safe country there is for the cottontail. And 





the name of this new and dreaded bramble 
is—the barbwire fence. 

Molly had no other children to look after 
now, so Rag had all her care. He was unusu- 
ally quick and bright as well as strong, and 
he had uncommonly good chances; so he got 
on remarkably well. 

All the season she kept him busy learning 
the tricks of the trail, and what to eat and 
drink and what not to touch. Day by day she 
worked to train him; little by little she taught 
him, putting into his mind hundreds of ideas 
that her own life or early training had stored 
in hers, and so equipped him with the know]- 
edge that makes life possible to their kind. 

Close by her side in the clover field or the 
thicket he would sit and copy her when she 
wobbled her nose “to keep her smeller clear.” 
Sometimes he would pull the food from her 
mouth or taste her lips to make sure he was 
getting the same kind of food she was eat- 
ing. Still copying her, he learned to comb his 
ears with his claws and to dress his coat and 
to bite the burrs out of his vest and socks. 
He learned, too, that nothing but clear dew- 
drops from the briers were fit for a rabbit 
to drink, as water that has once touched the 
earth must surely bear some taint. Thus he 
began the study of woodcraft, the oldest of 
all sciences. 

As soon as Rag was big enough to go out 
alone, his mother taught him the signal code. 
Rabbits telegraph each other by thumping 
on the ground with their hind feet. Along 
the ground sound carries far; a thump that at 
six feet from the earth is not heard at 
twenty yards will, near the ground, be heard 
at least one hundred yards. Rabbits have very 
keen hearing and so might hear this same 
thump at two hundred yards, and that would 
reach from end to end of Olifant’s Swamp. 
A single thump means “look out” or “freeze.” 
A slow thump thump means “come.” A fast 
thump thump means “danger”; and a very 
fast thump thump thump means “run for 
dear life.” 

At another time, when the weather was 
fine and the blue jays were quarreling among 
themselves, a sure sign that no dangerous 
foe was about, Rag began a new study. Molly, 
by flattening her ears, gave the sign to squat. 
Then she ran far away in the thicket and 
gave the thumping signal for “come.” Rag set 
out at a run to the place but could not find 
Molly. He thumped, but got no reply. Set- 
ting carefully about his search he found her 
foot scent, and following this strange guide 
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that the beasts all know so well and man does 
not know at all, he worked out the trail and 
found her where she was hidden. Thus he 
got his first lesson in trailing, and thus it was 
that the games of hide and seek they played 
became the schooling for the serious chase 
of which there was so much in his after life. 

Before that first season of schooling was 
over he had learned all the principal tricks 
by which a rabbit lives and in not a few 
problems showed himself a veritable genius. 

He was an adept at “tree,” “dodge,” and 
“squat,” he could play “log lump,” with 
“wind” and “baulk” and “back track” so well 
that he scarcely needed any other tricks. He 
had not yet tried it, but he knew just how to 
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SLEEPYHEAD 
By KAY CAMMER 


You missed the early morning dew 

When you slept late. 
The buns grew cold—there were just a few; 
At ten the day was far from new, 

When you slept late. 


Sleepyhead, the day moves fast 
When you sleep late. 

Morning glories cannot last; 

Morning beauty soon is past, 
When you sleep late. 
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play “barbwire” which is a new trick of the 
brilliant order; he had made a special study 
of “sand,” which burns up all scent, and he 
was deeply versed in “change off,” “fence,” 
and “double” as well as “hole-up,” which is 
a trick requiring longer notice, and yet he 
never forgot that “lie low” is the beginning 
of all wisdom and “brier bush” is the only 
trick that is always safe. 

He was taught the signs by which to know 
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all his foes and then the way to baffle them. 
For hawks, owls, foxes, hounds, curs, minks, 
weasels, cats, skunks, coons, and men each 
have a different plan of pursuit, and for each 
and all of these evils he was taught a remedy. 

And for knowledge of the enemy’s ap- 
proach he learned to depend first on himself 
and his mother, and then on the blue jay. 
“Never neglect the blue jay’s warning,” said 
Molly; “he is a mischief-maker, a marplot, 
and a thief all the time, but nothing escapes 
him. He wouldn’t mind harming us, but he 
cannot, thanks to the briers, and his enemies 
are ours, so it is well to heed him. If the 
woodpecker cries a warning you can trust 
him, he is honest; but he is a fool beside the 
blue jay, and though the blue jay often tells 
lies for mischief, you are safe to believe him 
when he brings ill news.” 

The barbwire trick takes a deal of nerve 
and the best of legs. It was long before Rag 
ventured to play it, but as he came to his 
full powers it became one of his favorites. 

“It’s fine play for those who can do it,” 
said Molly. “First you lead off your dog on a 
straightaway and warm him up a bit by 
nearly letting him catch you. Then keeping 
just one hop ahead, you lead him at a long 
slant full tilt into a breast-high barbwire. I’ve 
seen many a dog and fox crippled, and one 
big hound killed outright this way. But I’ve 
also seen more than one rabbit lose his life 
in trying it.” 

Rag early learned what some rabbits never 
learn at all, that “hole-up” is not such a fine 
ruse as it seems; it may be the certain safety 
of a wise rabbit, but soon or late is a sure 
death trap to a fool. A young rabbit always 
thinks of it first, an old rabbit never tries it 
till all others fail. It means escape from a man 
or a dog, a fox or a bird of prey, but it means 
sudden death if the foe is a ferret, mink, 
skunk, or weasel. 

There were but two ground holes in the 
swamp. One on the sunning bank, which was 
a dry sheltered knoll in the south end. It was 
open and sloping to the sun, and here on 
fine days the cottontails took their sunbaths. 
They stretched out among the fragrant pine 
needles and wintergreen in odd catlike posi- 
tions and turned slowly over as though roast- 
ing and wishing all sides well done. And they 
blinked and panted, and squirmed as if in 
dreadful pain; yet this was one of the keen- 
est enjoyments they knew. 

Just over the brow of the knoll was a 
large pine stump. Its grotesque roots 











wriggled out above the yellow sandbank like 
dragons, and under their protecting claws a 
sulky old woodchuck had digged a den long 
ago. He became more sour and ill-tempered 
as weeks went by, and one day waited to 
quarrel with Olifant’s dog instead of going 
in, so Molly Cottontail was able to take 
possession of the den an hour later. 

This, the pine-root hole, was afterward 
very coolly taken by a self-sufficient young 
skunk who with less valor might have en- 
joyed greater longevity, for he imagined that 
even man with a gun would fly from him. 
Instead of keeping Molly from the den for 
good, therefore, his reign, like that of a cer- 
tain Hebrew king, was over in seven days. 
{See 1 Kings 16:15.]} 

The other, the fern hole, was in a fern 
thicket next the clover field. It was small and 
damp, and useless except as a last retreat. It 
also was the work of a woodchuck, a well- 
meaning friendly neighbor, but a harebrained 
youngster whose skin in the form of a whip- 
lash was now developing higher horsepower 
in the Olifant working team. 

“Simple justice,” said the old man, “for 
that hide was raised on stolen feed that the 
team would a’turned into horsepower any- 
way. 

The cottontails were now sole owners of 
the holes, and did not go near them when 
they could help it, lest anything like a path 
should be made that might betray these last 
retreats to an enemy. 

There was also the hollow hickory, which, 
though nearly fallen, was still green, and had 
the great advantage of being open at both 
ends. This had long been the residence of 
one Lotor, a solitary old coon whose osten- 
sible calling was frog hunting, and who, like 
the monks of old, was supposed to abstain 
from all flesh food. But it was shrewdly sus- 
pected that he needed but a chance to in- 
dulge in a diet of rabbit. When at last one 
dark night he was killed while raiding Oli- 
fant’s hen house, Molly, so far from feeling 
a pang of regret, took possession of his cozy 
nest with a sense of unbounded relief. 

Bright August sunlight was flooding the 
swamp in the morning. Everything seemed 
soaking in the warm radiance. A little brown 
swamp sparrow was teetering on a long rush 
in the pond. Beneath him there were open 
spaces of dirty water that brought down a 
few scraps of the blue sky, and worked it 
and the yellow duckweed into an exquisite 
mosaic, with a little wrongside picture of the 
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bird in the middle. On the bank behind was 
a great vigorous growth of golden green 
skunk cabbage, that cast dense shadow over 
the brown swamp tussocks. 

The eyes of the swamp sparrow saw what 
we might have missed; that two of the num- 
berless leafy brown bumps under the broad 
cabbage leaves were furry living things, with 
noses that never ceased to move up and down 
whatever else was still. 

It was Molly and Rag. They were stretched 
under the skunk cabbage, not because they 
liked its rank smell, but because the winged 
ticks could not stand it at all and so left 
them in peace. 

Rabbits have no set time for lessons, they 
are always learning; but what the lesson is 
depends on the present stress, and that must 
arrive before it is known. They went to this 
place for a quiet rest, but had not been long 
there when suddenly a warning note from 
the ever-watchful blue jay caused Molly’s 
nose and ears to go up and her tail to tighten 
to her back. Away across the swamp was 
Olifant’s big black-and-white dog, coming 
straight toward them. 

“Now,” said Molly, “squat while I go and 
keep that silly thing out of mischief.” Away 
she went to meet him and fearlessly dashed 
across the dog’s path. 


(The story will finish next week.) 


Copied with slight variations from Wild Animals I Have 
Known, by Ernest Thompson Seton. Copyright 1898. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the second quarter: "Times of the Rebuilding of Jerusalem" 


I11—The Exiles Return 


to Jerusalem 


(April 16) 


Memory VERSE: “And they sang together by 
course in praising and giving thanks unto the 
Lord; because he is good, for his mercy endureth 
for ever toward Israel” (Ezra 3:11, first part). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the exiles’ return, and 
what they did when they got back to Jerusalem, 
in Ezra 2:68-70 and all of Ezra 3. Read the 
memory verse over several times. To what 
occasion does this refer? 


SUNDAY 
The Arrival 


Open your Bible to Haggai 1. 

With the knowledge that King Cyrus was 
behind their venture, and with the even better 
knowledge that God was with them, the exiles 
organized to make the journey to Jerusalem. 
Few of them remembered the land of their 
fathers. Only some of the older ones were able 
to look back to their early days and recall the 
glory of the city and the horror of the Captivity. 

Cyrus appointed a governor for them in the 
land of Judea, and in addition they had the 
spiritual leadership of a priest. Look in verse 14 
and find the names of these two leaders. 

Zerubbabel was a grandson of King Jehoichin 
and a descendant of King David. Jeshua, or 
Joshua, was of the priestly line of Aaron and 
was the son of Jozadak, who had been high 
priest in Jerusalem at the time of the Captivity. 

So with this good leadership and confidence 
in the Lord, who had called them to be a special 
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nation, they made the journey across the desert. 
It probably took them about four months to 
reach their destination. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 559, par. 2. 
THINK how favorably everything was ar- 


ranged for the return. 
Pray to place yourself under the leadership 
of God and those whom He appoints. 


MONDAY 
Providing for the Temple 

Open your Bible to Ezra 2. 

The first thing that claimed the attention of 
the exiles when they returned to Jerusalem was 
the Temple. It lay in ruins, and the beautiful 
altar was in a sad state of disrepair. 

They saw at once that it would take much 
money to renovate the Temple, so an appeal 
was immediately made for funds. Many of the 
Jews had made themselves rich in the land of 
their captivity, and they had brought their 
wealth with them. In verse 68, read how the 
chiefs of the fathers gave for the Temple. 

With this good example before them, the rest 
of the people willingly gave what they could 
for the rebuilding fund. Look in verse 69 and 
see what their gifts amounted to. 

Sixty-one thousand drams of gold amounted 
to about $300,000; and the 5,000 pounds (minas) 
of silver amounted to approximately $52,950 
The total offering, therefore, must have been 
about $352,950. 


“This was certainly a remarkable sum for 








a group of people who had but recently re- 
gained liberty. A spirit of liberality must have 
taken hold of them like that which gripped the 
people at the building of the tabernacle at 
Sinai.’—The SDA Bible Commentary, vol. 3 
p. 337. 

THINK of the 
people gave. 


willingness with which the 


Pray to be a cheerful, willing giver to God’s 
cause. 


TUESDAY 
The Temple Services Are Started Again 
Open your Bible to Ezra 3. 
When the seventh month came, the people 
again gathered themselves together. The sev- 
enth month was always an important one in 


the lives of the children of Israel. For one thing, 
the first day of this month was the beginning of 
the civil year. Then, on the tenth day of the 
month came the solemn Day of Atonement, 
when the high priest entered the Most Holy 
Place and the sins of the people were cleansed 
from the sanctuary. Following this came the 
Feast of Tabernacles, commemorating the re- 
turn from Egypt, when every family made 
booths out of branches and lived in them for 
a whole week. ’ 

So they felt that they must resume the serv- 
ices of the tabernacle. Find in verses 2 and 3 
what they had to do first, and who led them in 
this. 

What rejoicing there was that they were able 
to keep the Feast of Tabernacles as Moses had 
commanded their ancestors many years earlier. 
In verse 6, find what offerings they were able 
to present to the Lord when the altar was 
repaired. 

“The setting up of the altar of daily burnt 
offerings greatly cheered the faithful remnant. 
Heartily they entered into the preparations 
necessary for the rebuilding of the temple, 
gathering courage as these preparations ad- 
vanced from month to month. They had for 
many years been deprived of the visible tokens 
of God’s presence. And now, surrounded as they 
were by many sad reminders of the apostasy 
of their fathers, they longed for some abiding 
token of divine forgiveness and favor. Above 
the regaining of personal property and ancient 
privileges, they valued the approval of God.”’— 
Prophets and Kings, p. 560. 
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The work moved along with amazing speed once the 
people made up their minds they were going to do it. 


For further 
p. 560. 


reading: Prophets and Kings, 


THINK how the exiles were ready and will- 
ing to acknowledge that the things of God were 
of supreme importance. 


Reso.Lve to place spiritual things first in your 
life. 


WEDNESDAY 
Work Is Started on the Temple 

Open your Bible to Ezra 3. 

Offerings had been brought in, the altar re- 
paired, and services had been started again. The 
next thing on the exiles’ program was to re- 
build the Temple. Look in verse 7 and find 
whom they employed for this work, and where 
the lumber came from, and what fund provided 
for it. 

No time was lost. Everyone worked together 
so that the wonderful Temple Solomon had 
built under God’s direction could be restored 
as speedily as possible. 

“The workman engaged in the preparation of 
the building material, found among the ruins 
some of the immense stones brought to the 
temple site in the days of Solomon. These were 
made ready for use, and much new material was 
provided; and soon the work was advanced to 
the point where the foundation-stone must be 
laid.’"—Prophets and Kings, p. 563. 

This was a special occasion, and called for a 
special celebration. All Israel were called to 
witness the laying of this stone in position. You 
can read about this celebration in verses 10 
and 11. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 563. 

THINK of the zeal and energy with which 
the returned Jews went about their work. 

RESOLVE to put energy and zeal into the tasks 
you undertake for the glory of God. 


THURSDAY 
A Note of Discouragement 
Open your Bible to Ezra 3. 


The shouts of joy and songs of praise that 
ascended on this great occasion were mingled 
with another sound, however. Find what that 
sound was, in verse 12. 

These older people were making a great mis- 
take in making this comparison. The Temple 
would not be as glorious as Solomon’s, it was 
true, but the Lord had greatly blessed them. 
Cyrus was giving them wholehearted support. 
They had raised a building fund. There was 
great willingness to do all the necessary work 
in rebuilding the Temple. Instead of giving 
thanks for these mercies, they began to com- 
plain and make unfavorable comparisons with 
the Temple they remembered. 

“The murmuring and complaining, and the 
unfavorable comparisons made, had a depress- 
ing influence on the minds of many, and weak- 
ened the hands of the builders. The workmen 
were led to question whether they should pro- 
ceed with the erection of a building that at the 
beginning was so freely criticized.”—Prophets 
and Kings, p. 564. 

For further reading: 
p. 564, par. 4; p. 565, pars. 1, 

TuHInk of the influence these few discour- 
aged older people exerted on those who had 
been zealous for the work to proceed. 

RESOLVE not to voice discouragement, but 
always to speak hope and cheer to those who 
are doing right. 


Prophets and 
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Kings, 
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FRIDAY 


1. Who Zerubbabel 
(Joshua)? 

2. Place a number from 1 to 5 after these 
events to show the order in which they took 
place after the arrival in Jerusalem: 

The laying of the cornerstone. ( ) 

The taking up of an offering for the repair 
of the Temple. ( 

The restoration of the Temple services and 
the burnt offerings. ( ) 

The repair of the altar. ( ) 

The rebuilding of the Temple. ( ) 

3. What was the first feast that the returned 
exiles kept? 

4. What caused a wave of discouragement to 
sweep over the people at the ceremony of the 
laying of the cornerstone? 

For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, 
Bible Story, vol. 6, pp. 80-88. 


Review the memory verse. 


were and Jeshua 


The 





Just for Fun 
From page 3 


smashed. In the next locker was a pair of 
swimming trunks. A spark landed on them 
and began to smolder. The fire grew, eating 
up the trunks and nibbling at a textbook. It 
then peeped over the edge and saw a pile of 
newspapers on the floor. It tumbled out of 
the locker onto the paper and was reaching 
up hungrily for a pair of trousers that were 
hanging on the wall when a senior boy, in- 
vestigating the cause of the bang, found the 
fire. Quickly he threw a bucket of water on 
the flames, and with a hiss of hate the fire 
died out. 

Naturally the headmaster (principal) had 
to be informed. In the meantime, Gary was 
showing his usual lack of interest in the vari- 
ous dates and battles, and his color had re- 
turned to normal, making Mrs. Amos feel 
that perhaps she had been mistaken earlier 
when she thought he was getting sick. 

The public address system crackled and the 
headmaster’s voice was heard, sounding 
sharper than usual. 

“Will all teachers inspect the contents of 
all boys’ pockets. We are looking for matches 
and large-size firecrackers.” 





“Wow,” thought Gary. “I’m sunk. I’ve got 
another firecracker and matches and a long 
fuse. I’d better hurry and hide them among 
the books.” 

Before the thought could materialize into 
action, however, the teacher said, “Gary, you 
first!” 

The teacher remembered the messages that 
had been flashed with eyes at the time of the 
explosion; she remembered the suppressed 
excitement that could be felt. Slowly and re 
luctantly Gary walked to the table. A few of 
his friends grinned knowingly, which made 
Mrs. Amos all the more suspicious. 

At the table he produced one handkerchief 
(oily), three bolts, a few coins, some second- 
hand chewing gum, string, the button that 
had come off his shirt that morning, and the 
letter he had forgotten to post. Then he 
hesitated. 

“Come on,” said Mrs. Amos, “that pocket 
now’—and out came the incriminating fire- 
cracker, fuse, and matches. 

“Well?” asked the teacher, and waited in 
eloquent silence. 

“O.K.,” said Gary with a sigh that said 
I've had my fun and now I suppose I'd better 
pay the price, “I did it. I guess I’d better see 
the head?” 

“Yes, you had better,” was the teacher’s 
only comfort. 

Gary went to the office and the headmaster 
spoke into the public address system, “There 
is no need to continue the pocket check.” 
Four hundred boys put 8,000 assorted articles 
back into 2,400 pockets. 

Gary was appalled at the mess in the locker 
room. He had intended to make only a re- 
sounding bang, but instead he had caused 
damage for which he would have to pay a 
lot of money. With an inward groan he real- 
ized that his allowance would be mortgaged 
for weeks to come. It was the dearest bit of - 
fun he had ever had. 
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in beautiful natural-color film- 
strips, real life stories from God’s 
Holy Word. 


and howe 


This modern medium of CHILD EVANGE- 
LISM is an excellent added help in creating 
and holding interest in Story Hours, Cottage 
Meetings, Junior MV Meetings, Branch Sabbath 
Schools, and Vacation Bible Schools. 


This course comes in four complete series of 
13 lessons. Combination of filmstrips and tape 
narrations of any one series (13 filmstrips and 
7 double tapes) $49.50. Printed syllabus fur- 


nished free. 
$49.50 


Periodical Department 
Audio-Visual Aids 


REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 





Elder Dave Olson as he narrates thrilling 
stories of adventure and promise. 

The King’s Heralds quartet as they sing 
beautiful gospel songs at the beginning 
and close of each lesson. 


wule for catalog 
of lists of titles 


Then 


ORDER FROM YOUR 


Book & Bible House 


Washington 12, D.C. 





QUIZZES for Sabbath Afternoon 


© GERMANY AND RUSSIA ] 


NORTH 
AMERICA 


WOLFF BENGEL 

MILLER OLE BOQVIST 

IRVING GAUSSEN 
LACUNZA  HEINTZPETER 


ABYSSINIA, icine P 


ENGLANO 





Where Did They Preach? 
By MARGARET D. CLARKE 
These men preached the first angel’s message which says, “Fear God, and give glory to him; for the 


hour of his judgment is come” (Rev. 14:7). Can you draw a line from the name to the country 
where each person did his preaching? 








Who Was He? 
By LEONARD MITCHELL 


He was very rich. 

David and his men guarded his flocks. 

David asked him to send his men some food. 

He became very angry and threatened to kill David. 

His wife hurried and took food to David. » 
He died ten days later, and his wife married David. 

His name means, “Fool.” 

Look him up in 1 Samuel 25. 
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